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AESTFACT 

Women faculty members must unite with women student*? 
to gain control over their work-=education" and make that education 
meaningful to women. Since the struggles of the two groups for 
liberation are not separate, the needs of women students at community 
colleges should be important to faculty. It is maintained that at 
Manhattan Community College students' needs are not being met as far 
as physical environment, curriculum, vocational training, or faculty 
and administration attitudes are concerned. About 2/3 of the women 
students are black and Puerto Rican- about 1/3 are white working 
class, women students as a group are less motivated than men, have 
lower aspirations, and are tracked into limited female service 
occupations. One of the results of a long period of student militance' 
at MCC was a demand for women's studies courses, in designing the 
course Images of Women in Literature, it was discovered that little 
writing about third world women, or working class women in general 
exists, consequently, the course was designed both to give women the 
knowledge about themselves that will help to liberate them and to 
motiva^^ chein to write about themselves. The women in the course have 
produced poems, plays, autobiographies, films, children's stories 
and research papers. The increased consciousness led to the formation 
m 1971 of The Women's Union to improve education and working 
conditions for all women— teachers, students and seer etaries--at the 
school, (KM) 
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U S DEPA«rMENrOF HEALTH 
- 1 - EDUCATjOft/flrWfLFAHE 

t..,. -°^^'CE Of EOUCATiOM 

Dur.n'i^'i^^'^^ ^^^^ HUN Mfrwu 



ManhatLan Corninunl E y c:n,jlc'tie 

women profos,arf it^n ^« " on th. ac«rus of 

«.udenL/far ^wo rea^on^ % Z"^''"'' primarily u„ women 

much Of ^ur concor"?or H '"^"''--^ ^"^^ >n^A 

^or^eev h^^ ""'^^^ the unequal position of women in our 

?eSirtl :^L-H/l|-"^- 

solutions to theirinjL? L 1."^^"' '"'^ 
adequate rearonse ra ih« . ^" ^""^'^ «" i"- 

parclcula^lv fh^ situation of women in thu univnrsltv 

in these time- eapecially women teachers— canno t 

rnust unLi with o" wo^en ""^i^ion. by oursalv.s. We • 

we are to «gaL°-or obSl ' f " ''""'^ "^^^ students if 

education/anfLkrtha el'atr' ^"^^^ °^ 

meiKs cnac education meaningful to woman. 

to it through artlclL ^orf «ubaLantial contributloL 

statiatical studies ^hn . P"fea8ionfll associations, and 

in the un^var^i y ' t'wfrthfw"''"" ^^^'^^ 

initiative at the couLe fnr^ ""'^^^Cs who took the 

they were soon j:inaf bff acult™^ "1'" ''''^'^^^ 

who fought for and established^ "hild' ^'"'^^"'^^ ' 

students who first ODeneri n, . center. it was the 

college. We aJe workf . !"^'^^ '° ""^^ do at the 

tually benaflcnrl;"^ = f ^ f"' experience is n,u^ 
are not separajf ^trug 1 ^ "1 f .fro^U liberation 
Uke to e.phasi.e th/Le.s 0?-^^ , 

HewlS-^^Hof o^ "":?^d:nt^Sylti^r^ "if-ff- 

Tha "community" pLfoJ thl. ' ^"^"'^ ='^^^"^^'''1 BuildinR. 

Che communitiL fnfnLJLjb'TT'^ ^^llege is not-obvlously- 

El Barrio, „a.lem:'BSS! u"L nr rirfow^^lf-f "^f" 

-ge Student Handbook. Our wilfully blind admlnlstrnrion wL LOS ANGELES 
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idei Uuii LK. two yuar culU,,,, dt.dlr.at «d ,t o if,.. n..Hm o. u 
whol« co,n,nuru.y." The adnunintr.,.. ln„ ad.on inhc-. t iu ■ . , i' .n s 
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Keep In mind t.iiat vuu n,,,w ,,t;.-.nd what ( , in 'v..,.. 

nusb, induscrinl, on ter t a | „,tuhi t , and tourist nron 

by niumtalning the propur r^J.uionahip wUh thl^. con- 

mun.ty and by h.Ipln. tn build Irs exce 1 1 on t r.p„ t 

a. hoscj of your ^fillow studonts. Lho-nlumni who 
Sr.<duaLed uctoro you, and tha students who wil l cnm. 
^fter you. it ±, to the advantage «f al] to hnvu 
neighbors and pnssors^by i.„ok with prids and re^noct 
upon an Manhattan CommuniLy Colics' «tudcnis 

have beLll'hj"-"""?' CommunUy collego whi.h „ur student. 

school Chfy wo r°igb";rfor ""ru"''""^''^"'^^^^ "^'^ 

And it la the reainJ rit^^ A University to Serve th« People." 

Ccnmunity CoJlogo!" ^P^^ng they renamed the «ch.nl "P^opl.'H 

Irrelevrtnr _ ^^ure„. Much of what our students arc taught Is 

more con'etel; ''^Lt stud' "^^^°f ^ horrors to IDustrate thin 
foil., t^a reco^n^ei^ed "h Community College who 

in two vSS^r T schedule of courses can't possibly graduate 

^^U^Uo^r^^/^T r"'^"^ Manhattan 

h„il^-(„ considered j pushers' paradise in the area The 

There is no "Lferl, "•nap="etlo„ to and fr„„ classc, 

(I S to stide^trr T """" »" overcrowded 

U iO students i„ „„e of my three freshman composition 
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o^iir - ? J'^' ''''"^-'"^ ^"-^^-^^'^ program., wh.r. MK-v 

inadequate and undt-r.s L. f f ed . The bulUilnfts 1,,... n' 
str.erb^^evury day that rny lassos nu^.f we ha%',. n, ..h.nu ni onrU " 
other ov.r the ««unds uf garha.u tr.u-,.. trnrfiv. and d,,!l,n..'' 

bu 'work ''u-' T'' "■'^'^ ^" a, all, 

D C w„rk=s.uuy jobs at tna coJlege havo been few nnd far hecw..,; 

and la., fi«meflt« the concRv ran mu „f wurk^siudy funds nni iro iv. 

^ ^.^"^ """i"K program in ±„fnmouK f^r btunK fh. w.n-s, rh.. 
..Latii out or aonio two hundred studenLH Jn tha pru^Tan, a war ayn 
only olavun had b.en given aut ficlc.u trainin, .J, p'.. i .'^ atr 
nur«,„g examinations. Thu busi„fi.« pr„ara.s L.e trnlned ^^ ,dent. 

or obsolete Jobs. The Liberal Arts division «!in u.e to^t b ak^ 
;«Lr«'"'' f ' = ' ^^u,,nt.. Th. faculty u , '^' 

?haJ Srl"1"' '^^^ '^'H fall 

^^Pv «^"iclfyina environment and if u.ev „,nv ,h.ro 

for them "™'" f' ""^^ '"^^^ ^^m th.r.- is „o hnp. 

ln« "real if ' ^J""'^-"- -I'-h ,„ean. l..rU 

'hei/acLnts ^P-^i-Hy British Utoratur., and .han.ln. 

City Un^vers^tri':^ f'f '^'"'^ ''""^ ' Novorth.l.B. 

i-ity university rnd Manhatcan Community College havD moncv tn ..nf. , i 

on such things as the President's $50,000 hoJ and his "lb Joo 
Ss)"";- '^S^^^f^i- conference (one of the teachers 'harpaning 
tfon ^Linsrt^f University has spent 565.000 „„ litlg-"' 

5nr?„df if \ u ^P'^i^S- ^'hi--' fiRure does not 

withlhetlonf °' -^i-ation which the City University shares 

and n,nfr'/^- '"^ ""dents, as I mentioned before, are third world 
and most of these Fuerto Rlcan and Black. A majorlrv of che rest 
orthe™ 1^""''"" working-class backgrounds: A groarnumber 

of then, Uve m What Che City of New York designates as ■■povertv" 
m Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, and the"Bronx. ' 
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My lnfo™M™\^!;t "™'" students „„re specif Icllv , 

Fall 197n" V ^°^^^Se s 1st Upon Admissions Entry Class: 
it T? ""^ ^ Prcliniinary study for Fall 1971 both bv 

fLf a f Rl"r"" = "" ^'^^ -o'tJlrds of the' 

ing cla" '^Manv" ^"'^""/i""^ ^b^' one third are white work^ 
are nnf^'. "any women studenta are older (though accurate figures 

have to wo k'ln'ord °" "^"^ °' ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^"^^^^ Most 

are or haJe Keen h " ^^^^^ ^^'^ ^^'^'^^ ""hers 

domestics housewives factory workers, office workers and 

school to percent of them have mothers who went to 

On?rei«ht °' "S''' SradB and then dropped out for good. 

?or on -f P^^""' '^^^^ '^^^h'^" ^ho had any college at all- 

^LrLf"""' °' '"^^ ^"8"='^ - spoken'very often in' 



Th«_won,cn studDntH of FnU , 1 070 unUT^d ManlwirEnn t:<,m.m„niv 
College with higher high sohuol avorases than cho men (7').1 for 
tne women, 70.5 for the in.-nj and sJIahlly higlu-r vorhul SAT «r„r..H. 
By the end oi one semester nhe rnen l,ad higher grnde point av.M-..j.tvs 
Chan the women. When choy tmcared an freshmen 64.5 percent of tho 
men said they planned furLhur educatinn after graduating from the' ' 
community college. In conipariaon, 42.5 percent of the women plannod 
CO continue their education, One problem wo face, th.-n Jn tc-nrh- 
xng our women students is chat the women— who compriso nbout -=,7 
percent ot the student body— are less motivated thnn the men. All 
at the students suffer from a poor, if not damaging, .educntion. But 
the wornen students, because of their lack of motivaflon and lowor 
aspirations, and because they are tracked into limited female ser- 
vice occupations are even worse off, in most cases, then tho ruMi 
ilany women s tudents-^and teachers— art^ tracked into nursing am! 
secretarial science, what we call the fomale ghetto departnionts 
women have frequently told me that their high school guidance ^ 
counsellors had advised them to become legal secret.irles when 
they wanted to become lawyers, nurses when they wanted to becomo 
doctors. 



_ ^-^^^^ socialization process— which teaches wrnien to think 

small-^s tarts very early. A friend who teaches fourth gradGrs at"a 
New York City public schools-children who will go to community rol= 
leges someday if they get to college at all-told me that when she 
asked the gir^s in her class what they wanted to be when they grew 
up, they an.^wered not nurses, but nurses aide s, not secretaries 
but typists . ) ~ — ~ , ' 

It was conditions such as those I have described that gnvo 
rise CO a long period of sLudent militance. For two and a half 
years from 1968 to the spring of 1971, Manhattan Community Col logo 
was the scene of building fakeovers, mass rallies, demonstrations 
sit xna, and strikes, led / studencs demanding control over their 
education, and an educatic. that would meet their needs rather thnn 
Che needs of the New York City business community. They demanded 
work-study jobs, a child care center, more remedial services a 
cafeteria for students and workers ot the college, lower registration 
fees an iinproved nursing program, the removal of drug pushers, and 
Black and Puerto Rican studies departmenCs. 

Out of this general struggle came a demand In the f.-ill of 1970 
from women students for women's studies courses. This was one of 
several battles that was won (although we do not yet have an official 

program of women s studies). when my colleague Naomi Woronov and 
I started to deaign our course, "Images of Women in Literature," one 
of the first ^wo women's studies courses offered (the other is 

Psychology of Women"), uppermost in our minds was a desire to 
provide a course which would best serve the needs of the women 
students at the college, since it was they who had begun the fight 
£or better education for women at the college. 
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f)ur firsE ^bjdcLive wa ^ to find bouks, paiiiphieLrt nnd riliiui 
that would reflect their ima^icd — Lhe imagoti of thy women In our 
courses-^in literaiure. And maierials tliat WQuld give them, ^ind 
us, positive Images of women to idenudfy with. Th i w was not cnsy 
Thero arc very few books by or about lilacR, PucrLu Rican, Anlan- 
American^ and white, working-class women, Some books which have 
been written arc out of print. OthGrs are put ouL by small piib-^ 
lishing companies and are diffloult to get hold of, hut our mnin 
discovery, which seems obvious to us now, was that most of theHc 
books just haven't been written yet. 

But we persevered in our search, believing that peoplG 
who have been oppressed by a racist, sexist, and c lass-^biased 
culture-^ the dominant culture in our count ry^--cannot become 
libera ted 3 cannot gain pawer in tnls society for themselves 
and others like them by being forced to copy, becnuse it is 
the only choice offered, the dominant culture that is not theirs 
and in fact works against thenu Black women who work, for ex- 
amplej cannot be liberated by Imitating a society wh.Lch says 
that a woman-s place is in the home. Blacks, Lat lns=-working 
class people generally-- who are taught that: Lheir grammar 1h 
substandard and ^\io±r speech is unlntol llglb.1 o will nor ffnd 
the voices to make their iteeds known to each other and to the 
rest of society. People who have been denied their history 
and literature cannot cr.iate their own future. The Black poet 
Sonia SancheE, who teacher English at Manhattan ComiTiunity Col-- 
lege, said in an interview that the English and history depart^ 
ments have been the most racist departmencs in colleges becauso 
they have omitted the history and literature of Black people. 
She pointed out that the white ruling class in America "knox^/s 
its history and underscands it fully* And they learn it in 
the schoola. We don't learn anything about ourselves so there- 
fore we were like Topsj^ we Just grew. So now we study our 
history to know the kinds of people we've been, the kinds of 
people we can be. . .A people who don't know their history can 
never be anything**' 

So we looked for materials which would tell women about 
themselves J provide information about their traditions, their 
oppression, their strength , materials that would tell about 
their literary and historical heroines— Rosa ^ Reena, Emma, 
Harriet, Sojourner, Goldflower, Esperanza, to name just a 
few that many of us only recently found out about. This 
knowledge is power— the power that will help to liberate 
all women. 

And we had another objective: we hoped that reading 
about themselves would motivate the women to write about theni" 
selves—to tell their stOrLes that have never been told, to 
break soiiie of those silences in literature* Josephine Carson, 
in her' book Silent Voices: The Southern Negro Woman Today , 
quotes the poet Rimbaud as he imagines what will happen when 
women find their voices* 



shaj I h.'ive undeJ, wi;u:, will be .iblc- 

lo Jive by ..uid for iuTHflf, ihun n.nn — 
hitherto .ibi)n!in,ibl(:--|i,ivltij.; given !\vv 

her irtiudoru, .-hIuj [,„., will bu a piuM , 
Woman will d la cover fin- unknown. WIN 

hor wrrld be diffyreuL from our;;? lihe 

will discovar sLrfinge unf achomab I e 
things, repulsive, delii'lous. We shall 

tflko them, wfl shall undtsrstand thoin." 

Ihoae womun ^ho have h,.r.n Jaft out of hlstnry and litern- 
ture not only becau-iG they are women but also berause ti.ev 
Black or Puercu Kic^n , Aslan-Aniori ran , Chicann, Mative AniPricHn 
white working class-- thcjsc. woinon who have been in wha ; Francen ' 
Beale calls double jeopardy have been 'lenced most completely 
It IS these wamen especially who have much to sav thai haH never 
been said. And these are the women who are in comniunltv colleges 
now, usually the first women in thoir famil les fn ^-n in'rolleM^ 
or even high school. - ' 

TiUie Olsen, author of the wo rkiuK-c: laHS HLoriu.^ In the 
collection called JenM^^A.Rlddie2 told .e to tel] th« students ' 
in my class why they must not think of themaelvea as student^? 
hut as possible voices, for the as yet unvoiced, left out un- 
recorded. _ We put Tillle's statement on the cover of our svllabufi- 
and a Dominican student in the women's course responded to it in 
her first paper: 

1 have been Jeft out and unvulced in the paHi, 

not only as a woman but as an individual from' 

a Latin culture in America. But thoao days of 

being left! out are gone, never to return.' I 

know what I want in che future: to be treated 

as an equal economically, socially, and politically 

and to help those still oppressed to "sop the truth." 

Last week when the twelve Puerto Rlcan women in the course 
were criticizing it for the lack of reading materia] on Puerto 
Rican women and we were discussing how little was availabln one 
woman suddenly addressed the rest with much emotinn in her voice- 
I have a message for rny Puerto Rican sisters: Write! Write all 
you can I _ _ 

_ _ And the women in "images of Women in Literature" have been 
writing and creating: poems, plays, autobiographies, films, and 
children s stories-^and research papers on Black women and women 'h 
liberation; the scatus of Puerto Rlcan women in Puerto Ricn ■ the 
position of women in the People's Republic of China. A woman 
fortunate enough to have someone to help her with her children 
spent hundreds of hours in the New York City Public Library 
■reading every biography of a woman writt:en for children that 
she^cou,id find. She wrote an article on this subject and at- 
tached an excellent sixty page annotated bibliography. A Puerto 



Kxcan wuman tapt-cJ a group of }'u^rLu K.lcnn wohum, .1 1 .s.MiH.m' n« 
mmMm for a newspaper artirk.. Another womm, (nniHlated 
into hnglish poems by l.nUx Rodrigun?. dr Tlo. ;i Vnonn k'frm, 
i-evolutionary, and poems by Julia Jf Burgos. 

The Increased conscJ ousndsa af ourselves aw women and 
the more coneretL- understandlnK of our oppreasJon whirl, .-rew 
out of the SLruggles for women's sLudies and thr eliild rare 
center and out of the women's courses themselves created a" 
desire for— as one student put lt-"more places to go." So 
we iurmed wliat wo call The Women's Unlnn this fall at Man- 
huttan CJonurmnfty C'oJIege. to begin In Imprnv,. eduraiiou 
and working condiLions lor all women at ihu school. rhi,. h 
one way that a united struggle of all communltv college women 
can be carried out. The women's union includes secretaries 
also^-^chase too often Invisible women who are a vital part of 
any college. Teachers, students, and secretar it-a LoRether== 
about two hundred wom.en have endorsed the union so far=-are 
planning to work on (to mention just a few things) more ' 
women s studies courses, and che right of secretaries to 
take chese and other courses; and to fight discrimination 
against women teachers in hiring and promotion: Our proiect 
for the spring is to start a Health Information Center to in-= 
torm students about drugs, venereal disease, the genocidal " 
forced sterilization third world people have experienced In 
New York Cicy, and about birth control and , abortion. 

We are optimistic about the future of women in community 
colleges if we can all-secretaries, students, and toachers- 
join together and struggle together to gain control over our 
education and our place of work. But we know this is just the 
beginning of a very long march. 



1 ITie muckraking material used in this paper was unearthed 
by the editorial collective of The Tiger Paper (a faculty 

underground newspaper)==Ruth Misheloff, Naomi Woronov , Kathv 
Chamberlain, Jim Perls teln, Bill Friedheim, Mike Rosenbaum- 

5^t, Community College's student government, the 

Third World Coalition. 

2 Tillle Olsen's T ell Me A Riddle is available again, in a 
paperback edition put out by Dell Publishing Co. in 1971. 
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